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methods which Latin teaching in Amer- 
ican schools for many years has estab- 
lished as sound and effective and also 


LATIN BOOKS 
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gressive contributions which have either 
proved their worth in actual use or won 
the approval of experienced teachers. 
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is seasoned and, at the same time, sanely 
progressive. 
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REVIEWS 


The Excavations at Dura-Europos, conducted 
by Yale University and the French Academy 
of Inscriptions and Letters. Preliminary Re- 
port of Sixth Season of Work, October 1932- 
March 1933. Edited by M. I. Rostovtzeff, A. R. 
Bellinger, C. Hopkins and C. B. Welles; pp. xx, 
518, frontispiece and 53 plates, 37 figs. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1936. $7.50 


Much water has flowed under the bridges on 
the Euphrates since the first hasty visits of 
Breasted! and later Cumont were paid to Dura- 
Europos some fifteen years ago. In more recent 
years we have come to expect much that is novel 
and enlightening in these preliminary reports, 
and the present stout volume quite fulfils our 
expectations of the season 1932-33. Since the 
previous reports of this scientific expedition have 
not been reviewed in this journal, an historical 
note may not be out of place here. 

When political conditions on the upper Eu- 
phrates became more settled, excavations on the 
site were commenced by Cumont? and completed 
in 1923. In 1928 Yale University received a grant 
from the Educational Board that made possible 
—in conjunction with the French Academy of 
Inscriptions and Letters—a systematic examina- 
tion of this important site that lay on the ancient 
caravan route between Antioch and Seleucia, 
which had been founded by Seleucus Nicator of 
Syria. It was acquired by Rome, along with 
Syria, in the first century B.C. and became a 
Roman colonia in the third century A. D., perhaps 
in 238. It was captured by the Persians in 256. 
The first Preliminary Report of the expedition 
appeared in 1929. 

The plan of the town of Dura has for some time 
been known. The main effort of the campaign of 


' Published in his Criental Forerunners of Byzan- 
tine Painting, Chicago, 1924. 

“Published in his Fouilles de 
Paris, 1926. 
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1932-33 was directed toward the clearing of 
private houses in blocks E4, C3, M7, M8, L7, the 
‘House of the Roman Scribes’ which served, in 
its second period of occupation, as ‘the head- 
quarters or meeting-place of certain non-com- 
missioned officers of the Roman army’ (265) ; 
small baths in Blocks F3, M7, E38, and C3; the 
Synagogue which, with its precincts, extended 
through Block L7; and the temple of Artemis- 
Nanaia. It is a little unfortunate that the ‘very 
limited funds’ (xx) which the editors mention, 
though without repining, forbade the publica- 
tion of more plates. The building-plans are above 
reproach, but the reader is hampered in his study 
of architectural details by the scanty supply of 
photographs. 

Of the structures enumerated above, the Syna- 
gogue is decidedly the most important. Indeed, 
the editors have deemed it necessary to defer its 
complete publication to a later volume and have 
provided here (308-396) no more than a full 
summary. The building conforms to the usual 
type,’ but is far from sumptuous. The Jewish 
religion and race met with little favor at Dura, 
and the Jews were less affluent than elsewhere 
in the Near East. The Synagogue belongs to the 
middle of the third century A.D. Its interior 
decoration already smacks of the Middle Ages. 
To the eye of the layman, some of its frescoes— 
like some of the ceiling tiles of the House of the 
Roman Scribes—might well have been executed 
at a date fully a millennium later. 

The most sensational discovery of the cam- 
paign was undoubtedly the mines, by which the 
Persians sought, in the siege of 256, to destroy 
Towers 14 and 19 together with a section of the 
adjacent curtain, and the countermine whereby 
the defenders attempted to forestall the enemy 


*(188-205). The mine is of course used in modern 


warfare, but this seems to be the first instance 





* The most useful work on the Synagogue is that 
of E. L. Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues in Palestine 
and Greece, London, 1934. 
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of the recovery of an example from the ancient 
world. 

The operations directed against Tower 19 are 
the more spectacular. Here, as the evidence 
shows, the attackers drove a tunnel well under 
the tower, whose massive foundations they 
shored up with timber. Here they were inter- 
cepted by the Romans who had constructed a 
countermine. A fierce battle presently was joined 
in the bowels of the earth in which the Persians 
proved themselves the better men. And now the 
Romans within the city, fearing an irruption of 
the enemy in their midst, hastily blocked the en- 
trance to the countermine, leaving a party of 
their fellows to perish within. Some twenty 
bodies were discovered in the gallery of the 
countermine—bodies not yet completely de- 
stroyed by the operation of decomposition. 

The Persians appear next to have burned what 
they could of the beams of the countermine; 
blocked up its inner end; filled their own passage 
with combustibles—straw, pitch, and sulphur— 
and fired them. Parts of the tower and curtain 
subsided to a depth of seven or eight feet, but 
it speaks well for the buttressing effect of the 
glacis that no great harm was actually done. 

There is an illuminating chapter on Arms and 
Armor (439-466), including a section on horse- 
armor that goes far beyond a mere record of the 
discoveries at Dura. It is a pleasure to find the 
writer making free use of the technical terms of 
the Middle Ages instead of modern clumsy equiv- 
alents. He might, however, have used to advan- 
tage Sir Guy Laking’s great work on armor 
(incidentally, the name of his minor authority 
ffoulkes is so spelled, not with an initial capital). 
Chief among the discoveries in this field is a 
cylindro-rectangular scutum—our first preserved 
example of this kind of shield. One is impressed 
with the fragile nature of the scutum which is 
composed of nothing more substantial than three 
plies of plane-wood glued together, reinforced 
with parchment and linen cloth, bound at the 
edges and strengthened at the corners with 
leather. The boss, or umbo, is missing. We 
should be inclined to regard this as a parade 
shield, particularly as its face is elaborately 
painted and ‘unmarred by foeman’s hostile 
stroke’, were it not that we have evidence to 
show that in the third century legionary armor 
was made lighter. 

The climatic conditions of the upper Euphrates 
are sufficiently like those of Egypt to preserve 


parchment and papyri. The documents that this- 


Report illustrates consist of fourteen non-liter- 
ary and eight literary texts. The former, as 
might be suspected on the basis of Egyptian 
parallels, are chiefly contracts. The most im- 


portant of the Greek literary documents contains 
fourteen lines from Tatian’s Diatessaron. It is 
to be noted that Tatian, who was regarded by the 
Western Church as a heretic, retired to the East 
and established his headquarters at Antioch. 
The original of the Diatessaron is generally re- 
garded to have been written in Syriac. The 
occurrence of this early fragment goes far to 
prove that the language was Greek. 

The Report was printed in Czechoslovakia. It 
would appear that the editors thus were forced 
to operate too far from their publishing base, as 
the text which is altogether too full of typograph- 
ical errors eloquently testifies. On p. 446, note 
17, we see even two misspelled words in the same 
line. There are many examples, too, of wrongly 
divided ‘line-end’ words, the typesetter being 
unfamiliar with English usage. Some of the 
measurements seem very suspicious, but all the 
references to former Reports that I have checked 
have proved accurate. 

A. D. FRASER 

University of Virginia 


Introduction to Early Roman Law, Compara- 
tive Sociological Studies, The Patriarchal Joint 
Family, 11 Joint Family and Family Property. 
By C. W. Westrup; pp. 192. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1934. $5.00 


This very good-looking volume is the second, 
but the first to be published, of three. The work 
is extremely thorough and tremendously learned, 
ranging for philological evidence or legal par- 
allel from Ireland to India and from the begin- 
nings of history to modern times; it is copiously 
documented with references to ancient and mod- 
ern literature. The style is exceedingly difficult 
and often irritating; such phrasing as ‘After a 
probably at first merely periodical allotment’ is 
frequent. 

An Introductory section traces the history in 
Aryan society of the joint undivided family based 
on economic and religious necessity. Such was 
the family in early Rome, and exceptionally in 
historical times in the cases of M. Licinius 
Crassus and Aelius Tubero. After social and eco- 
nomic changes broke up the joint family into 
individual families, the joint family persisted in 
Roman law. 

Part one discusses ‘Joint Family Property in 
Early Law.’ All things necessary to the material 
and spiritual life of the house were the joint 
property of the family. Early Aryan law distin- 
guished not between landed and movable prop- 
erty, but between real (the family’s subsistence) 
and personal (acquired by the individual) ; the 
former, belonging to the family dead, living and 
future, was hereditary; the latter, gifts, dowries, 
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spoils, etc., a sort of peculium, was non-heritable. 
The housefather was the manager of the joint 
property ; neither he nor the family could alienate 
the property, whose use only, not proprietorship, 
the family had. Sometimes, as especially among 
the Greeks and Hindus, joint ownership devel- 
oped into co-ownership with equal ideal shares, 
and then into successive co-ownership. Else- 
where, as in early Roman law, the housefather’s 
unlimited power over property tended to be con- 
solidated into an individual proprietary right of 
a fiduciary character. Roman law was the first 
to break away from the idea that the patrimony 
was the family’s property. There follows an 
excursus on primogeniture. 

Part Two on ‘Family Property in Early Roman 
Law’ is in six chapters. 1. Heredium: A certain 
gentilician community of land is probable in early 
Rome. The division into private property was 
in progress by the x1I Tables. Acquisitions not 
necessary to the maintenance of the family, 
pecunia, became subject to individual proprietary 
right. The house, the garden plot and the familia 
were the inalienable patrimonium, the heredium. 
The meaning of familia expanded to make it in 
family law the synonym of herediuwm in the law 
of inheritance, and mancipium in the law of prop- 
erty. 2. Continuatio dominii: The succession of 
the swus heres is ipso iure to the father’s ideal 
right to control the patrimony. Only the son is 
heres. The material succession of agnatus proxi- 
mus was a legal institution, familiam habere. 
The succession of gentiles is not heirship but 
reversion. There follows another excursus on the 
original and derived meanings of agnati. As 
heirs they appear first in the x11 Tables; their 
inheritance is essentially reversion. 3. E2-here- 
dem facere: Exheredatio was not, as generally 
supposed, an invention of late Republican juris- 
prudents. The disinheritance had to be nomina- 
tim because it was the repudiation by the father 
of the joint proprietary right of the son. The 
jurisprudents simply adapted it to restrict the 
father’s right of testation. 4. ‘Inalienability’: 
The heredium of the joint family was originally 
inalienable in principle because it was necessary 
economically and religiously. There are remi- 
niscences even in the individual family, e.g. the 
formalities by which the sale of res mancipi was 
restricted. 5. Filia familiae suae finis: No heir- 
ship in the joint family was possible for the 
daughter. Hence the dowry as compensation; 
hence also the institution of the ‘designated 
daughter’ whose son inherited, though she did 
not. Subsequently with the development of mar- 
riage sine manu the daughter became sua heres; 
the unity of the patrimony was no longer an 
economic necessity. 6. Et nullum testamentum: 





So long as co-property existed unimpaired, a tes- 
tament was conceptually impossible. At a rather 
late date the housefather acquired the right to 
this most forceful expression of individual own- 
ership. It is unknown as late as the x11 Tables. 
The earliest testament, that calatis comitiis, was 
a weakened adoption to perpetuate the sacra of a 
childless family. The soldier’s testamentum in 
procinctu was originally to institute a guardian- 
ship. Donatio mortis causa is not, as usually sup- 
posed, a late legal conception. The uti legassit 
clause of the xII Tables states the right of the 
paterfamilias to dispose by legacy of acquired 
property, and make binding decision regarding 
guardianship. 

Part three discusses ‘Private Property’. Roman 
classical jurisprudence recognized and elaborated 
the distinction between possession and proprie- 
torship, which was never clear to Greeks and 
never categorically expressed in Germanic law. 
Proprietorship developed in connection with per- 
sonal property, as evidenced by the widespread 
custom of burning with the body of the deceased 
his weapons, clothes, ornaments, etc. 

There is a four-page index (incomplete) of 
Roman texts, a three-page index of Latin words, 
no general index, but a table of contents which in 
thirteen pages offers detailed synopsis. 

ROBERT SAMUEL ROGERS 

Western Reserve University 


Observationes in Athenaei Deipnosophistas. 
By S. P. Peppink; pp. 106. Leiden: Brill, 1936. 
2.50 gldrs. 


At least one reader has found this book im- 
portant, modest and brief though it is. In limpid 
and lucid Latin Dr. Peppink records valuable 
readings gleaned from his own study of the 
Codex Marcianus (A) and the Paris and Flor- 
ence Excerpts (CE), to which he adds much that 
should have been noticed before in Lauren- 
tianus B, too long neglected because of its com- 
paratively late date. At several points he finds, 
as the present writer has found, that Clara 
Aldick’s collation of c and E (Miinster, 1928) 
leaves much to be desired. 

Kaibel himself was no palaeographer, and the 
author, while acknowledging the truth that no 
editor of Athenaeus today could possibly dis- 
pense with Kaibel’s great services, is able to 
show that he was anticipated in numerous con- 
jectures by Valckenaer, Hemsterhuys, and 
Cobet, discovered in the notes of those scholars 
now deposited in the library of Leyden Uni- 
versity. While it is a praiseworthy task to re- 
store the great Dutch humanists to their rightful 
place in the estimation of scholars, one wonders 
that Dr. Peppink can mention with apparent 
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approval some of Cobet’s characteristically 
dogmatic and needless emendations. 

After a brief survey of the manuscripts the 
author proceeds to his main object, the catalogu- 
ing of readings and conjectures in the text from 
74a to 701b. He would have saved the reader 
much time if he had given references to the 
pages in Kaibel’s three volumes, instead of the 
pages in Casaubon with the line numbers of 
Kaibel. Kaibel’s neglect of the lemmata in A is 
rightly deplored, for they sometimes give the 
right reading or right meaning. The author cor- 
rects the assumption held for many years that 
CE were always in agreement, and also brings 
out the fact, as I pointed out in my fifth volume, 
that Cc deserves more respect than it has re- 
ceived since the days of Schweighauser. Pep- 
pink notes some of the cases where C agrees 
with A against E. He misses others, e.g. 556f. 
where AC have Herodoros correctly, E Herodotus. 
While Peppink’s report of A is in the main 
accurate, he gives at 569d a note of Hemster- 
huys, mpockiveducvet, as a correction for 
mecokuvouucvet. But the former (and correct) 
reading is quite plain in A (fol. 288). Nor does 
he notice Kaibel’s curious error at 572b. Kaibel, 
seeing double after étcootny, reported a following 
tiv, and emended to tiv’! At 593c the emenda- 
tion of Valckenaer should be rejected; so, too, 
Peppink’s own at 595a. In the famous hypor- 
cheme of Pratinas denouncing ‘modern’ music 
(617d) Valckenaer’s correction of Maenads for 
Naiads, not noticed by Kaibel, is probably right. 
On Wilamowitz’s theory that A comes from an 
uncial archetype the corruption is very easy. 
Peppink notes Kaibel’s misreading of A at 624c, 
on which I have commented in Classical Studies 
presented to Edward Capps, 173. At 641d 
Peppink claims as his own a correction already 
made by Casaubon. At 652c Peppink changes 
éxéAcucy to éxwAcucv, but fails to notice tkat the 
dative in the sentence must then be changed to 
an accusative. These instances suffice to show 
that his work must be used with caution. Many 
misprints disfigure the pages and distort the 
sense. No new light is thrown on the desperate 
text of Hermesianax (597b-599b). 

Professor Francis J. Child, in his kindly way, 
used to warn his students to do their work in 
such fashion that nobody would be obliged to 
do it over again. In the case of an author like 
Athenaeus, whom the papyri of our generation 
correct now and then, and may correct in future, 
Child’s admonition may be a counsel of perfec- 
tion impossible of attainment. 


CHARLES BURTON GULICK 
Harvard University 


Die Trilogie des Aischylos: Formgesetze und 
Wege der Rekonstruktion. By Franz Stoessl: 
pp. 263. Baden bei Wien: Rohrer, 1937. 27 sch. 


This book will serve as a valuable aid in fur- 
ther study of Greek tragedies. It deals with 
dramatic technique, providing a new approach to 
the estimation of a poet’s skill. The analysis of 
the Oresteia reveals a principle that runs through 
the entire trilogy, which may be expressed by the 
single word ‘doubling’. It results in pairs of 
characters, scenes, and motifs. The parallel 
structure of the Agamemnon and Choephoroe is 
striking (cf. Hermes 66 [1931] 208 ff.), both 
contain three trimeter scenes, separated by cho- 
ruses: Agam. 139, 258-354, 504-680; Choeph. 1-21, 
84-151, 164-211. The action of the trilogy is analo- 
gous to the metrical structure of a Pindaric sys- 
tem, as strophe, antistrophe, and epodos. A sim- 
ilar structure seems to have existed in the other 
four trilogies, of which only single tragedies are 
extant. The major part of the book is devoted to 
their reconstruction, a task that has engaged the 
ingenuity of scholars from the time of F. G. 
Welcker in 1824. Stoessl’s method was suggested 
by the first book of Th. Zielinski’s Tragodoumena. 
It consists in eliminating ineffective and unneces- 
sary characters and scenes from the logical de- 
velopment of a plot. Thus the rudiments of a 
lost drama may be discovered in an extant drama 
that is based on the same legendary material. 
This is exemplified by the analyses of the Elec- 
tras of Sophocles and Euripides, under the as- 
sumption of the loss of the Choephoroe. The 
analysis of the Suppliants reveals indications of 
subsequent events. Views concerning the second 
and third plays are discussed, and the conclusion 
reached that the ‘Danaids’, as the second play, 
told of the forced marriage and the murder of 
forty-nine of the cousins. The Aegyptioi, finally, 
dealt with the accusation and acquittal of the 
Danaids and Danaos. According to Pausanias 
2. 19. 6; 21. 1, Hypermestra was brought to trial, 
evidently a late legend; whereas the trial of 
Danaos, which would involve his daughters, is 
alluded to in Eur., Orestes 871 ff., and fr. 846. 

The analysis of the Prometheus Desmotes, re- 
construction of the Lyomenos (partly with the 
aid of the Accius fragment quoted by Cicero in 
Tusc. Disp. 2. 10), and the determination of the 
Pyrphoros as the third play, are all accompanied 
by discussions of various views. 

The trilogy of Phineus, Persians, and Glaucos 
Potnieus is interesting in consisting of tragedies 
with disconnected plots. The dependence of 
Aeschylus on the Phoenissae of Phrynichus is 
discussed, and especially important is the discov- 
ery that the Phineus story of Apollonius Rhodius 
2. 178 ff. is dependent on the Phineus of Aeschy- 
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lus, which opens new avenues of research in Apol. 
Rh. and the Roman epics. 

The central theme of Aeschylus’ Laios, Oedi- 
pus, Septem trilogy is the disobedience of Laios 
to the thrice repeated warning of Apollo, that 
his transgression would entail a curse and de- 
struction of himself and family unto the third 
generation (cf. Septem 743-757). Oedipus’ rec- 
ognition of his origin and guilt, which is the 
theme of Soph. Oedipus Rex, was the theme of 
Aeschylus’ Laios, whereas Aesch. Oedipus dealt 
with his cursing his sons and his final death. 
This subject is reflected in Soph. Oed. Coloneus. 
That Ismene assisted Antigone in burying the 
body of Polynices is proved by the inconsistencies 
of Soph. Antigone. The conclusion of the Septem 


is genuine. 
HERMAN LOUIS EBELING 


Goucher College 


Roman Glass from Karanis. By Donald B. 
Harden; pp. xviii, 349, 22 plates and 4 figures. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1936. $4.00 


This handsome and well printed volume, a 
catalogue of the Roman glass discovered at 
Karanis by the Michigan Archaeological Expedi- 
tion in Egypt in 1924-29, forms a welcome and 
valuable addition to the reports published by the 
excavators. Roman Karanis proved very rich in 
glassware which fortunately can be placed within 
definite chronological limits, between the second 
and the fifth centuries of our era. The material 
discovered by the excavators is the author’s 
primary concern, but in an Appendix we find 
listed that found by villagers before the excava- 
tions and now in the Cairo Museum and in the 
Askrem Collection at Ann Arbor. This material, 
very ably classified by the: author, comprises 
dishes and plates, bowls of different varieties, 
beakers, cups and goblets, jars, flasks and bottles, 
jugs, lamps and miscellaneous objects. The 
latter, comparatively few in number, include 
glass lenses, glass balls—apparently used in the 
same way as modern marbles—, round discs— 
used for playing games—, and discs stamped in 
relief—used as merchandise marks, as tokens 
instead of small coins, as tickets for games and 
shows, and even as amulets. 

All articles are described in a concise and 
thorough way and the most important and typical 
examples are illustrated in excellent photographs 
and drawings. The description of each class of 
object is preceded by an exhaustive citation of 
parallel examples found in the Roman world 
and now in various museums, and by a lucid dis- 
cussion of the problems, chronological or typo- 
logical, presented by the specimens. The many 





parallels prove that the western world not only 
imported Egyptian and Syrian glass in the early 
centuries of the Christian Era, but that even 
after the western workshops were able to pro- 
duce their own glass, they still depended on the 
East for styles, ideas, and even personnel. This 
age-long Eastern influence is responsible for ‘the 
common character of the glass industry through- 
out the Empire.’ Unfortunately no specimens 
belonging to the Augustan or Claudian period 
were found and consequently the Karanis mate- 
rial does not bring any light on the origin of the 
process of blowing glass, one of the main prob- 
lems in the history of glassware. The author 
believes that it was invented in Syria during the 
first half of the first century A. D. 

Scholars will be grateful to the author for a 
most systematic and exemplary publication of 
articles usually ignored in excavations, and 
especially for his excellent classification and 
terminology. Perhaps a greater use of the evi- 
dence on glass preserved in ancient authors and 
admirably published by Dr. Trowbridge (Philol. 
Studies in Ancient Glass, Univ. of Illinois 
Studies in Lang. and Lit., vol. x11, Urbana, 1930) 
would have added to the completeness of the 
work. In a work so excellently published one 
misses a color plate, for words, no matter how ex- 
pertly used, are not adequate to convey an idea 
of the various hues characteristic of Roman 
glass. The need for a map showing the extent of 
Oriental importations to the West is minimized 
by the list of places where parallel objects were 
found, and of museums where they are kept. 
Harden’s book is not a mere catalogue of glass- 
ware, but an important and very valuable 
treatise on Roman glass of the period when 
Karanis was flourishing. As such it will take 
its place next to Kisa’s monumental work Das 
Glass im Altertume. 

GEORGE E. MYLONAS 

Washington University 


Polycarp’s Two Epistles to the Philippians. 
By P. N. Harrison; pp. 356. New York: Mac- 


millan, 1936. $7.50 


Whatever may be thought of Dr. Harrison as 
a destructive critic, his fame as a constructive 
one seems assured. In a former treatise he ex- 
pressed his disbelief in the Pauline authorship 
of the Pastoral Epistles in their present form. 
In this one, he affirms that the document as- 
cribed to Polycarp is genuine. That it contains 
a difficulty and apparently contradicts itself, no 
one denies. Because of that fact, many scholars 
in recent centuries have regarded the document 
as spurious. Forgers, however, would not be 
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likely to overlook so palpable an error in a brief 
epistle. 

Convinced that the entire writing is genuine, 
other scholars have endeavored to explain the 
difficulty by blaming the Latin translation, where 
the Greek original is missing, and then by sup- 
plying the Greek (omitting the verb) so altering 
the content of the words as to remove the con- 
tradiction. Their success is more than doubtful. 
Dr. Harrison abandons all such makeshifts, takes 
the internal evidence of the document at its face 
value, and concludes that the two short chapters 
at the end are a separate note copied by some 
scribe on the same parchment to preserve it as the 
work of Polycarp. 

This solution, both reasonable and natural, 
rests on the assumption that such a thing could 
easily happen. It could, since the writings of 
ancient saints were religiously preserved without 
change. Moreover, the content of the two di- 
visions postulated fits exactly into this hypoth- 
esis, and the difficulty disappears. Most of the 
document is thus shown to be about twenty years 
later than the concluding chapters. In them, 
Ignatius appears to be alive but on his way to 
martyrdom at Rome. In a preceding chapter it 
appears that his martyrdom is a thing so long 
past that its horror is almost forgotten. 

Dr. Harrison begins his volume with an out- 
line of the entire discussion. He approves of 
much that has been written by others, especially 
Lightfoot; but he differs from them in details 
and does not hesitate to tell how and why. Fur- 
thermore, he omits nothing that appears perti- 
nent to the discussion, not excepting infini- 
tesimals and human nature. He does rely unduly 
on the linguistic argument, particularly confla- 
tion, and seems not be aware of the extent to 
which men of olden tirmes remembered verbatim 
whatever they heard or read and then tended 
to reproduce it with little or no change. The 
same pecularity is common in the Near East 
today.! 

When he says (159), ‘But the author of the 
Acts has here incorporated a bit of some old 
travel diary which, as any one can see, must have 
been written down by himself or another’, he for- 
gets that diaries were not in vogue in Luke’s 
day. A man’s notebook was his brain then, and 
if he wrote at all it was for another’s benefit. 

That is one of the rare places where he shows 
a lack of historical perspective, the conspicuous 
fault of modern critics. For example, writers on 





1At a college in Turkey, after a year’s study of 
English, a lecture in that language was given the 
students. The next day they reproduced it verbatim, 
and the missionaries could get no other result. I 
have found three such memories here. 


Greek music assume that the Greek scale was an 
octave. It was a tetrachord having six forms 
(modes).* Again, Josephus must have written as 
he saw things, not as we see them. The Toldoth 
Jeshu, composed centuries later to discredit 
Jesus, represents Him as producing a living man 
from a dismembered skeleton. That should jus- 
tify the testimonium.* 

On the whole, Dr. Harrison’s argument is so 
cogent that he may be said to have settled the 
question. By an ingenious use of different types 
in the Greek text and its English translation, he 
shows graphically what his points are in the 
linguistic argument, and, after all due allowance 
is made, the effect is convincing. 

HERBERT WILLIAM MAGOUN 

Belmont, Mass. 


The Book of Apollonius. Translated into Eng- 
lish verse by Raymond L. Grismer and Eliza- 
beth Atkins; pp. xx, 113. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1936. $2.00 
Among the Greek romances, Apollonius of 

Tyre occupies a position of particular interest 

because it was early current in translations from 

a Latin version in Western Europe. Although 

the original is lost, there is little doubt that it 

was composed in Greek, like other tales of the 
type. (See Karl Krumbacher, Geschichte der 
byz. Lit., p. 484 f.) Latin texts appear from the 
tenth century on; there was a translation into 
Anglo-Saxon before the Norman Conquest, and 
versions or imitations appear in the other chief 
vernacular languages of medieval Europe. 
Because of this early diffusion, Apollonius is 
one of the first classical tales to contribute ro- 
mantic themes to medieval fiction: adventures 
by sea and land, shipwreck, capture by pirates, 
romantic love which survives long separation 
and acute tests, and finally, the reunion of all 

members of a scattered family at the end. A 

number of incidents remind one of situations 

found in the chivalric romances. For instance, 
the reception of Apollonius by the Princess of 

Pentapolis after he has been shipwrecked, and 

the love which develops between them while 

he teaches her to play the harp, recalls the 
similar adventure of Tristan with the Princess 
of Ireland. This may be fortuitous, to be sure. 

(An incident in another later Greek romance, 


*The Delphic hymn, as published, is diatonic. It 
was enharmonic and without error. 

’ Eisler demolishes interpolation theories and sub- 
stitutes deletion. It has only this in its favor. Manu- 
script evidence shows that Josephus originally wrote, 
‘a certain Jesus’. Hence he must have written, ‘The 
anointed Jesus this-guy was’, an identification, not 
an endorsement; for oJtoc may express contempt, 
and yoistéc was an adjective. 
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Belthandros and Chrysantza, reproduces closely 
the episode in Tristan of the substituted bride 
and borrowed shift, where Brangain takes 
Iseult’s place on the wedding night; but here 
again the similarity may be accidental—or the 
borrowing may have been from West to East. 
See A. Ch. Gidel, Etudes sur la Lit. Grecque 
Moderne, Paris, 1866, 105 ff.) But Apollonius may 
well have furnished an important impetus to the 
development of French medieval romance, along 
with late Latin summaries of the Troy legend 
and the magic Aeneid of Virgil. 

English literature has drawn on Apollonius 
more than once. Gower used a version in the 
Pantheon of Godfroy of Viterbo for his Confessio 
Amantis; this in turn furnished the plot for the 
Shakespearean Pericles, Prince of Tyre. A charm- 
ing Spanish version, composed in the thirteenth 
century, has now been made available to English 
readers by R. L. Gismer and Elizabeth Atkins. 
They give us the essential facts about the de- 
velopment of the legend in a brief introduction, 
followed by a selected bibliography. The trans- 
lation is fluent and simple, giving the effect of 
early and unelaborated art without having re- 
course to archaisms, distortions, or other ex- 
traneous devices. English readers will find this 
a pleasant introduction to the tale. They will be 
interested, too, in the modifications caused in it 
by the influence of Christianity. The wife of 
Apollonius, after her shipwreck, takes refuge in 
an asylum which is at one time called a convent, 
at another Diana’s temple (the original version). 
It is also interesting to learn from the Introduc- 
tion that John Gower’s story of Apollonius in 
the Confessio Amantis was translated into 
Portugese in the fourteenth century, and thence 
into Castilian Spanish in 1400. The significance 
of the legend for comparative literature has not 
yet, it appears, been adequately investigated or 
appreciated. 

MARGARET SCHLAUCH 

New York University 


Dracontii Satisfactio. With introduction, text, 
translation and commentary by Sister M. St. 
Margaret; pp. 115. Philadelphia: privately 
printed, 1936 
The pages of this scholarly little work may 

surely fill with depression a student of mediaeval 

humanities in this present age. The author has 
spent her eager enthusiasm, her wide reading 
and meticulous toil, upon the cringing appeal 
wherein Dracontius from his African prison of 
the fifth century after Christ besought in more 
than three hundred rhetorical verses the boon of 
mercy and quick deliverance from his offended 
Vandal sovereign. Here we find in their due and 


proper order an excellent bibliography of edi- 
tions and monographs: Latin, German, French, 
Spanish, Italian and English; an introduction 
telling of fifth century Africa, of the poet, and 
of his works; the Latin text of Vollmer, 1914, 
with a complete translation into English; a Com- 
mentary of copious detail; an Appendix dealing 
with points of metre; an adequate index ver- 
borum. From the point of scholarship Sister 
M. St. Margaret may be welcomed to the ranks 
of mediaeval researchers. Her felicity in trans- 
lation is not as great as her care for accuracy 
(see the passages beginning with lines 121, 133, 
175, 233, 267). 

In spite, however, of her own apology for her 
subject on the ground of human interest, the 
Satisfactio leaves one very, very cold. Surely 
some parts of the De Laudibus Dei, if Dracontius 
must be awarded all this attention, were more 
worthy of its bestowal? Or, if this work has 
been sufficiently noticed by scholars, are there 
not mediaeval authors enough, and also of para- 
mount importance to the Church of this writer’s 
allegiance, on which she might have spent her 
labour more profitably: Ambrose, Jerome, 
Augustine, Gregory, and a host of lesser names? 
Granted that doctoral dissertations are wrought 
more for the benefit of the worker and—let us 
hope—budding researcher than of the hungry 
public, it should not be difficult to find a subject, 
or even an opusculum, which in an adequate 
treatment would bring both pleasure and profit 
to the student of our abundant store of mediaeval 
writings both ecclesiastical and secular. 


ELEANOR S. DUCKETT 
Smith College 


ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


Edited by Francis R. B. Godolphin, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 


All correspondence concerning this department should be 
directed to Professor Godolphin. For system of abbreviation 
and full names of contributors see CW 30 (1937) 105-106. 


Ancient Authors 


165 Aeschylus. Jones, Horace L.—The Beacon 
Signals and the Time Element in the Agamemnon 
of Aeschylus. The ancients used telegraphy of the 
kind described in Agamemnon 281-316 (e.g. Thucy- 
dides, 2.94, 3.22, 3.80, 4.42, 4.111, 8.102; Xenophon, 
Hellenica, 1.1, 6.32, Anabasis, 4.15; Diodorus Sic- 
ulus, 12.49, 19.57; Polybius, 8.30, 10.42, 10.43-47). 
The evidence of geography, mathematics, and 
physics shows the chain employed by Agamemnon 
is a quite possible one. Modern observations with 
heliotrope and electric lamps prove communication 
feasible over distances from 151 to 192 miles. Aga- 
memnon sent the message attributed to him (pace 
Verrall); he was aware of the situation at Argos 
and, relying on his veterans alone, entered the pal- 
ace without fear. The important element in Greek 
tragedy being that of action, not of time, there is 
no actual illusion or delusion practised on the audi- 
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ence in the Agamemnon, either in the matter of the 
beacons, or in the section from 493 (489) onward. 
StCapps! 182-190 (Spencer) 


166 Catullus. Oldfather, William Abbott—The 
Sneeze and Breathing of Love. Attempt to reach 
final solution of the puzzle in Catullus 45.8-9 (re- 
peated 17-18). Lines 8-9 of lost Verona archetype 
doubtless read hoc ut dixit amor sinistra ut ante/ 
dextra sternuit approbatione. Translate, ‘When he 
[Septimius] said this, Amor, as [or better, although] 
previously [he had sneezed] upon the left, sneezed 
[now] upon the right, in approval.’ In 17-18 Ver- 
onensis must have read dextram and approbationem, 
obviously erroneous variations from the proper dex- 
tra and approbatione. Sneeze and breathing of love 
on right favorable, on left, unfavorable, as shown 
by Cercidas, 2, Theocritus, 7.96-97, etc. Propertius 
2.3.23-24 not a prime datum for explaining Catullus’ 
passage. It needs too much explanation itself. Here 
read Macrobius’ candidus instead of ardidus and 
augustae instead of argutum? 

StCapps 268-281 (Spencer) 


167 Cicero. Boyancé, Pierre—Les méthodes de 
Vhistoire littéraire: Cicéron et son oeuvre philoso- 
phique. An attack upon the ‘single-source’ theory 
as applied to Cicero’s philosophical works which are 
not merely translations from Greek writers but the 
results of a life-long interest which flowered when 
leisure from political activity was given Cicero. 
REL 14 (1936) 288-309 (McCracken) 


168 Diodorus Siculus. Linforth, Ivan M.—Dvio- 
dorus, Herodorus, Orpheus. Various points of re- 
semblance between the two accounts make it prob- 
able that in his otherwise unexplained digression 
with regard to Orpheus, which interrupts an account 
of Heracles (4.25), Diodorus was following the 
Heracles of Herodorus of Heracleia on the Pontus, 
who lived about 400 B.c. and is known to have writ- 
ten a history of Orpheus and Musaeus, perhaps an 
independent work, perhaps part of his history of 
Heracles. Compare Diodorus 4.29.3 with Herodorus 
fragment 20 (Jacoby), 4.36.2 with fragment 3, and 
especially 4.27.4,5 with fragment 13. 
StCapps 217-222 


169 Horace. Oates, Whitney J.—Horace and the 
Doctrine of the Mean. Horatian themes (univer- 
sality and inevitability of death, need for a scale 
of values) linked together in terms of the mean, not 
only as image but also as Aristotelean dynamic 
principle. His Epicurean hedonism tempered, more- 
over, and his praise of Stoic virtus equated with this 
principle, which gives the key, the integrating focus 
of his whole thought. 

StCapps 260-267 (Spencer) 


170 Stesichorus. Godolphin, F. R. B.—Stesich- 
orus and the Origins of Psychological Treatment of 
Love. Influence of the Sicilian poet on the treatment 
of various erotic themes, especially that of the 
woman scorned who commits suicide. Longer literary 
tradition behind the psychological treatment of love 
as exemplified in the Dido and Aeneas story than 
has generally been assumed. 
StCapps 168-173 


171 Tacitus. Cousin, J.—Histoire et rhétorique 
dans l’Agricola. Tacitus follows closely the rules 
for the laudatio laid down by Quintilian. 

REL 14 (1936) 326-336 (McCracken) 

1 Classical Studies Presented to Edward Capps on 
his Seventieth Birthday (Princeton, 1936) 


(Spencer) 


(Spencer) 


172 Vergil. Picard, Ch.—Virgile et l’Ilioupersis 
du Parthénon. Correspondences between Aeneid 1 
and the Doric frieze do not prove indubitably that 
Vergil saw the Parthenon before writing the book. 
REL 14 (1936) 269-271 (McCracken) 


Literary History. Criticism 


173 Bardon, H.—Les poésies de Néron. The frag- 
ments appear better than one would have expected. 
REL 14 (1936) 337-349 (McCracken) 


174 De Falco, Vittorio—Varia. Brief notes on the 
following: Horace, Odes, 2.19.1-4; Eubulus, frag. 94 
and Leonidas, Anth. Pal. 16.307; Caes. Bass., de 
metris, 6.263, (Keil); Theologumena Arithmeticae; 
Ioann. Sardian., in Aphthonii progymn. p. 159, 1 ff. 
(Rabe) ; De magna et sacra arte of Stephanus Alex- 
andrinus; ‘Appunti Aritmologici: la monade immu- 
tabile e l’etimologia di évvéa.’ 

RFIC 64 N.S. 14 (1936) 371-384 (Duckworth) 


175 Koller, Kathrine—A Source for Portions of 
The Witch of Atlas. Indebtedness of certain pas- 
sages of Shelley’s poem to the poet’s reading in 
Herodotus, Pliny the Elder (N.H. 7.2), and the 
Greek romances. 

Modern Language Notes 52 (1937) 157-161 
(Spaeth) 


Linguistics. Grammar. Metrics 


176 Alessio, Giovanni—Un nuovo composto latino 
con au(i)- ‘uccello’ attestato da riflessi romanzi. 
The reconstruction of *aulex, *aulicinus as designat- 
ing a plant which deceives or entices birds. The 
word *aulicinus originally meant a plant of the 
genus ‘prunus’. 

RFIC 64 N.S. 14 (1936) 364-370 (Duckworth) 

177 Bonfante, G—Addenda: A. Le Latin ‘Langue 
de Paysans.’ B. Encore ‘AE’. Miscellaneous etymol- 


ogies. 
REL 14 (1936) 267-269 (McCracken) 
Word ‘Anachro- 


178 Ebeling, Herman L.—The 
nism’. It is probable ‘that the modern currency of 


the word anachronism is due to Joseph Justus 
Scaliger.’ 
Modern Language Notes 52 (1937) 120-121 


(Spaeth) 


179 Gernet, Louis—Paricidas. Discussion of a 
law regarding paricidas, sometimes attributed to 
Numa. Paricidas, not parricidas, was the original 
spelling. Supports Fréhde’s old derivation of pari- 
cidas from pasos (cf. myé¢ = ‘blood relation’), and 
caedere. 


RPh (ser. 3) 11 (1937) 13-29 (MacLaren) 


180 Schiffer, S—La perle dans Vantiquité. Men- 
tions several ancient theories about the production 
of pearls. Describes the symbolical significance of 
the pearl in early Christianity. Derives yapyapitn< 
from Iranian marwdrida = ‘rose of the sea.’ 

RPh (ser. 3) 11 (1937) 45-48 (McLaren) 


181 Thomas, F.—F aire que sage. The old French 
phrase faire que sage — ‘faire ce que ferait (fait) 
un homme sage,’ resembles a form of expression 
found often in Plautus, e.g. Epid. 614 .. . st. Quid 
agis, mea commoditas? EP. Quod miser. Have we 4 
direct survival or a parallel development? 


RPh (ser. 3) 11 (1937) 49 (McLaren) 
182 Van Hook, La Rue—On the Meaning of 
Liparos. Concludes, after a review of the lexicog- 


raphy, that it ‘is like the Latin splendidum; orig- 
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inally, shining (as with light), it later acquired the 
meaning splendid.’ Aristophanes’ joke in Acharnians 
639-640 responsible for naive importation of compli- 
ment on the qualities of her olive-oil into Pindar’s 
eulogy of Athens. 
StCapps 343-346 


188 Woodward, Avery—The Fourth Foot in Ver- 
il. A metrical analysis based chiefly on Aeneid 11. 
One should distinguish between the unaccented 
fourth foot (the normal type) and the fourth foot 
that contains a word accent; of the latter the spon- 
daic fourth foot is more than twice as common as 
the dactylic but is likely to be used less expressively. 
PhQ 15 (1936) 126-135 (Spaeth) 


(Spencer) 


History. Social Studes 
184 Aymard, Jacques—Commode-Hercule fonda- 
teur de Rome. Monuments and coins indicate that 
Commodus = Hercules refounded Rome in October, 


190 A.D. 
REL 14 (1936) 350-364 (McCracken) 


185 Jax, Karl—Zur literarischen und amtlichen 
Personenbeschreibung. Personal descriptions avoided 
in Homer and lyric poetry. Developed in Hellenistic 
period and became excessive in Byzantine literature. 
Influence of later Sophistic in the ecphrasis. Ex- 
amines usages in papyri, and opposes theory of Gini 
that color applies chiefly to hair rather than to skin. 
Klio 29 (1936) 151-163 (Johnson) 


186 Lowe, Clarence G.—A Description of Athens 
in 1588. From the journal of Reinhold Lubenau, 
apothecary and ‘Ratsherr’ of Kénigsberg, published 
by W. Sahm in Mitteilungen aus der Stadtbibliothek 
zu Konigsberg i. Pr., 1v-vitr (1912-1930). Describes 
a day’s visit (October 3) while on an inspection trip 
with the Turkish officer Hassan Pasha. Vague and 
unsatisfactory accounts of classical monuments, de- 
noted mostly as ‘schools of philosophers’ or ‘palaces.’ 
Not allowed to visit the Acropolis, which was said 
to contain another ‘hohe Schule.’ 
StCapps 233-242 


187 Marx, F. A——Die Uberlieferung der German- 
enkriege besonders der augusteischen Zeit. Dio used 
Aufidius Bassus for the entire history of the Au- 
gustan period. May have used his treatise on Ger- 
man Wars for the defeat of Varus, and Velleius 
may have used the same source in his account of 
Varus, though he may have derived information 
from contemporaries. Caesar’s Commentaries are 
primary source for Gallic and German wars of his 
period; the Bellum Germanicum of Aufidius Bassus 
served for the period from 44 B.c. to an undeter- 
mined period in the Claudian dynasty; Pliny’s Bel- 
lorum Germaniae Lib. xx were the source from the 
end of Aufidius Bassus until at least 70 A.D. 

Klio 29 (1936) 202-218 (Johnson) 


188 Meritt, Benjamin D.—Archelaos and the Dece- 
lean War. Holds against De Sanctis’ contention in 
Rivista di Filologia, N.S. 13 (1935) pp. 205-213, for 
the dating of honors voted Archelaos by the Athe- 
nians in the archonship of Theopompos (411/10 
B.c.), that I.G. 17.105 has been connected with Pydna 
and the events of 411/10 only by the restorations 
usually made in its latter part. On the basis of De 
Sanctis’ convincing argument that the benefactions 
of Archelaos’ referred to must have been in the 
quite recent past, a fresh examination fixes this 
document in 407/6 B.c. 
StCapps 246-252 


(Spencer ) 


(Spencer) 


189 Pink, Karl—Rémische Kaisermiinzen als Ge- 
schichtsquelle (Methodische Winke). Important 
works on ancient Numismatics and Medallions are 
cited with some estimate of their worth for his- 
torians. Important elements in imperial and provin- 
cial coinage for historical students listed. 

Klio 29 (1936) 219-231 (Johnson) 


190 Stein, Arthur—Tenagino Probus (Ein Bei- 
trag zur Glaubwiirdigkeit der Historia Augusta). 
On the basis of two inscriptions, Stein identifies 
Tenagino Probus as a governor of Numidia. Later 
as prefect of Egypt he defeated the Marmaridae 
under Claudius. It was this prefect who first de- 
feated the forces of Zenobia and later was taken 
prisoner and killed himself. The author of the life 
of Probus in the Historia Augusta confused the 
prefect with the emperor and so ascribed to the 
latter the exploits of the former. 
Klio 29 (1936) 237-242 


191 Thielscher, Paul—Die Schlacht am Muthul 
nach Sallust, Jugurtha 48.2—54.4. The collis of 
Sallust is the slope of the mons, not a separate hill. 
On this basis, the general lay-out of the battle be- 
tween Metellus and Jugurtha is studied and the 
tactics described. Actual site not determined. 

Klio 29 (1936) 173-201 (Johnson) 


192 West, Allen B—The Year of Anazxikrates, 
307/6 B.c. Attempt to reconstruct the calendar and 
clear up the puzzle of the year when Demetrios 
entered Athens and during the course of which 
prytanies representing two new tribes (named for 
Demetrios and his father Antigonos) actually held 
office. 306/5 and 304/3 were ordinary; Meritt has 
recently discovered that 305/4 was ordinary. ‘We 
now have corroborative evidence, almost equivalent 
to proof, that the year 307/6 had thirteen months.’ 
StCapps 356-363 (Spencer) 


(Johnson) 


Art. Archaeology 


193 Morgan, Charles H., 11.—The Style of Skopas. 
Examines literary and other evidence for the artist’s 
style. Numerous discrepancies between known work 
of Skopas on the Mausoleion frieze and the heads 
of the Athena Alea pediments usually attributed to 
him, taken together with the ominous silence of 
Pausanias, make this attribution not only hypo- 
thetical but extremely unlikely. Therefore, the ‘se- 
ductive hypothesis’ that the woman’s head found at 
Piali is the head of Hygeia by Skopas, which has 
been rejected by Dugas because it clashes with the 
style of the Athena Alea pediments at Tegea, is 
brought out again as worthy of further considera- 
tion. 

StCapps 253-259 


194 Tonks, Oliver S.—The Persistence of the 
Classical Element in Post-classical Art. ‘Hardly at 
any moment since the days of Greece and Rome has 
the classic influence been entirely absent from art. 
In the darkest days, it is true, classic detail is em- 
ployed with little comprehension of the intrinsic 
quality of ancient art. It is then used largely be- 
cause it has always been there and merely because 
of its superior character. At intervals, as in the 
time of Charlemagne, Frederick 11, and the Renais- 
sance, with its later post-Renaissance influence as 
they appear in Poussin and David, men consciously 
returned to the classic past as an inimitable stand- 
ard by which to evaluate art.’ 
StCapps 323-332 


(Spencer) 


(Spencer) 
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195 Walter, Otto—EHine Athenastatuette mit Be- 
w-glichen Armen. Addition to K. Elderkin in AJA 
34 (1930) 455 ff. Pentelic marble statuette, torso 
type, without inventory number. Upper part 0.08 m. 
Breadth of shoulders 0.07 m. Total height probably 
0.25-0.30 m. Clearly Athena by reason of collar- 
form aegis with gorgoneion. Has nothing but its 
movable upper arms in common with jointed dolls. 
Novelty work of Roman time. One of numerous 
statuettes offered for sale in shops on Acropolis in 
more or less close connection with Athena. Exis- 
tence of dolls ever actually in use doubted. That of 
torso type dolls possible, but not proved; specimens 
on grave reliefs possibly so represented to distin- 
guish them from statuettes. Certainly in case of 
marble, probably in case of clay materials, extant 
specimens reproductions of ones actuallv used, many 
for votive or grave gifts. 
StCapps 347-355 (Spencer) 


Philosophy. Religion. Science 


196 Shear, T. Leslie—Psimythion. Literary evi- 
dence for manufacture and use of white, carbonate 
of lead, powder in antiquity (Theophrastus, de lap- 
idibus, frag. 2.55-56; Vitruvius, 7.12.1; Pliny, Nat. 
Hist. 34.18.175; Dioscorides, 5.88; Xenophon, Oeco- 
nomicus, 10.2 ff.; Aristophanes, Ecclesiazusae, 878, 
930, 1072; Dio Chrysostom, 7.117; Anth. Pal., 11.408; 
Ovid, de medicamine faciei, 72; Martial, 11.41.12). 
Confirmation in contents of pyxides found in North 
Cemetery of Corinth, 1928-1931. Pyxis in Grave No. 
454 held cubes of white lead and had small bowl-like 
receptacle in center of lid, possibly used to hold 
crushed powder. 


StCapps 314-317 (Spencer) 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Compiled from publishers’ trade lists, American, British, 
French, German, Italian and Spanish. Some errors and omis- 
sions in these lists are inevitable, but CW makes every effort 
to ensure accuracy and completeness. Books received imme- 
diately upon publication (or before appearance in the trade 
lists) are given a brief descriptive notice. Prospective re- 
viewers who have not previously written for CW and who 
wish to submit sample reviews are urged to choose unnoticed 
books accessible to them in libraries. 
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new edition of the fragments and to a study of peripatetic 
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Carnap, Rudolph—The Logical Syntax of Language, 
translated from the German by Amethe Smeaton; 
pp. 378. New York: Harcourt, 19387. $7.50 


Fiedler, H. G—-A Contemporary of Shakespeare on 
Phonetics and on the Pronunciation of English 
and Latin: A Contribution to the History of 
Phonetics and English Sounds; pp. 21. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1936. $1.00 

Description and analysis of a work that first appeared 
in 1617 and now exists in an apparently unique copy in 
the Bodleian. 

Harris, Zellig S—-A Grammar of the Phoenician 
Language; pp. 183. New Haven: American Orien- 
tal Society, 1936. $3.50 

Hirt, Hermann—Indogermanische Grammatik. T. 7. 
2, Die Lehre vom einfachen u. zusammengesetzten 
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Phillips, Leo T.—The Subordinate Temporal, Causal 
and Adversative Clauses in the Works of St. Am- 
brose; pp. xiii, 165. Washington: The Catholic 
University of America, 1937. (The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Patristic Studies, Vol. xlix) 
(Dissertation) 

Arranged by conjunctions. Part I is an outline of the 
historical development of the conjunctions, part II, a full 
treatment of Ambrose’s usage. 
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Dussaud, René—Les découvertes de Ras Shamra 
(Ugarit) et l’Ancien Testament; pp. 129. Paris: 
Geuthner, 1937. 30fr. 

Kissfeldt, Otto, Erich Klostermann and F. K. Schu- 
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THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF 
THE ATLANTIC STATES 





The Thirtieth Annual Meeting 


WILL BE HELD AT 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ON 


FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, APRIL 30-MAY 1, 1937 


INFORMATION 


Subscription Dinner—The annual subscription dinner will be held at the Hotel 
Brevoort on Friday, April 30th at 7:15 sharp. Admission to the dinner will be by 
ticket only ($2.00). Tickets should be purchased in advance. 

Invitation Luncheon—The members are invited to be the guests of New York Uni- 
versity at Luncheon on Saturday. 


RESERVATIONS—Those who plan to be present at the Nearby Hotels are: 

Dinner or at the Luncheon, or at both Dinner and Brevoort, Fifth Avenue at Eighth Street. Single 
Luncheon, should send notice to that effect to Pro- room with bath, $2.50; double, $4.00; single 
fessor E. L. Hettich, 100 Washington Square East, room without bath, $2.00; double, $3.00 

New York, N. Y. ALBERT, 65 University Place and Ninth Street. 
ae With bath, $2.50; without bath, $1.50 

emittance (two dollars per person) should accom- : att . 

: ; : : F : Ho.tiey, 36 Washington Square. Single room, 

pany Notice of intention to be present at the Dinner. $2.50: double, $3.50-$4.00 
Notice of Remittance should reach Professor Hettich LAFAYETTE, University Place and Ninth Street. 


by Thursday, April 9th, at the very latest. With bath, $3-$3.50; without bath, $2.00 


Local Committee on Arrangements 


ALLEN P. BALL, College of the City of New York; Ropert H. CuastNey, Townsend Harris High School; 
Francis P. DonNELLY, S.J., Fordham University; Grorce V. Epwarps, Brooklyn College; Moses Hapas, 
Columbia University; E. Apetaine Hann, Hunter College; RALPH V. D. MacorFin, New York University; 
Marion Pratt, Curtis High School; Lucy M. Prescott, Abraham Lincoln High School; Ernst Riess, White 
Plains, New York; Rottin H. TANNER, New York University; CHARLES A. Tonsor, Grover Cleveland High 
School; Epona Wuite, Dickinson High School, Jersey City, N. J.; Ernest L. Hetricn, New York University, 
chairman. 


(PROGRAM OVER-LEAF ) 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
Friday, April 30 
1:00 P.M. Meeting of Executive Committee 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
( EAST BUILDING, GREEN ROOM ) 
3:00 P.M. Reading of Papers, Pror. Ernst Rtkss presiding 
Words of Welcome, by Rurus D. Smirn, Provost, New York University 
Response for the Association, by Pror. SHinLEY H. Weser, President 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer, appointments of committees, announcements 
Pagan Educational Facilities Used by Early Christians, by SistER M. DE CHANTAL, Seton 
Hill College 
Ancient Literary Criticism, by Pror. Francis R. B. GopoL_pHin, Princeton University 
High Lights from the Classics on Present Problems, by Dr. CHARLES A. Tonsor, Grever 
Cleveland High School 


Informal session for meeting speakers and for general sociability (BLUE ROOM) 


EVENING SESSION 
(HOTEL BREVOORT ) 
7:15 P.M. Subscription Dinner, Pror. SHirtEY H. Weser presiding 
TOASTS: 
Rev. J. S. DINNEEN, s.J., President, St. Peter’s College 
Pror. LA Rue VAN Hook, Columbia University, President, New York Classical Club 
Dr. JoHN L. TiLps.ey, Assistant Superintendent of High Schools, New York, N. Y. 
Pror. Georce D. Hapzsits, University of Pennsylvania 
ADDRESS: 
Modern Lessons from Ancient Forms of Government, by Pror. JOHN A. Scott, North- 
western University 


Saturday, May 1 


MORNING SESSION 
( EAST BUILDING, GREEN ROOM) 
9:30 A.M. Reading of Papers, Pror. DUANE Sruart, Princeton University, presiding 
Illustrations of Rome and Vicinity in Recent Textbooks, by Dr. JoHN F. GUMMeERE, Wil- 
liam Penn Charter School 
The Greek House as Discovered at Olynthus, by Pror. Davin M. Rosinson, Johns Hop- 
kins University 
Coin Hoards, by Epwarp ‘T. NEWELL, President, American Numismatic Society 
Tulliola Mea, by Pror. JAMES STINCHCOMB, University of Pittsburgh 


12:00 Invitation Luncheon at New York University (BLUE ROOM) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
( EAST BUILDING ) 
2:00 P.M. Business Meeting (GREEN ROOM), Pror. SHIRLEY H. WeEBeR, presiding 
Report of Committees, Election of Officers, Report of Editor of CW 
Symposium on Tests and Testing, Mitton E. Loomis, Dean of Washington Square Col- 
lege, New York University, presiding 
SPEAKERS: 
For the Secondary Education Board, Isaac THomas, The Hill School 
For the Educational Records Bureau, JoHN C. FLANAGAN 
For the College Entrance Examination Board, WuitTNey J. OarTes, Princeton Uni- 
versity 
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